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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILDING. 

No single enterprise, in the whole world, has grown 
so rapidly within a few years, as the telegraph inter- 
est of America, of which the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company is the principal exponent ; and per- 
haps it is quite cor- 
rect that the Company 
should be the builder 
and owner of one of the 
most remarkable struc- 
tures on the continent, 
if not in the world. 
Certainly the new erec- 
tion of the Company, 
now rapidly pressing 
to completion, situated 
on the northwest cor- 
ner of Broadway and 
Dey Street, may claim 
to take rank with the 
most notable things of 
its class, in size, com- 
modiousness, and not 
less so in oddity. In 
height it is especially 
pre-eminent, being, to- 
day, the highest in 
America, the body of 
the building alone con- 
sidered, and matched 
only in that regard by 
two or three of the 
high-shouldered cathe- 
drals of the Old World. 
There is really some- 
thing almost oppres- 
sive in the effect pro- 
duced by its height, 
forcibly reminding the 
traveler of Strasbourg 
Cathedral as seen at the 
distance of many miles, 
lifting its spire into the 
upper air and even its 
very body above the 
tops of the ordinary 
steeples. There will 
eventually, however, be 
nothing incongruous in 
the altitude of the Wes- 
tern Union building, 
owing to the fact that 
so many other build- 
ings in the neighbor- 
hood are creeping up 
to a height that would 
not many years ago 
have been considered 
monstrous. That the 
Telegraph Building is 
to be, architecturally 
and practically, an im- 
mense success, there 
can be no question, its 
great height making the 
amount of disposable 
space within, simply 
enormous ; and its lo- 
cation, so near the Post 
Office and the great 
business centres, ren- 
dering its availability 
quite as marked as its 
size. 

Of the order, or or- 
ders, of architecture, 
employed in this build- 
ing, even the most in- 
structed in the science 
would find it necessary 
to speak very guarded- 
ly. So far as there can 
be said to be a predomi- 
nance, it must be toward the Italian-Gothic ; though 
the Mansarding and railing of the roof are so dis- 
tinctively French and Flemish as to dispute the for- 
mer distinction. The Italian aspect is materially in- 
creased by the cross-striping of gray granite and red 
brick, so common in the more prominent old build- 
ings of Northern Italy. It is much more easy to 
deal with the dimensions, and thus to convey some 
idea of its immense extent and capacity of accommo- 



dation. It has a front of 75 feet on Broadway, and a 
side front of 150 feet on Dey Street, the shape being 
so far markedly convenient as well as graceful. In 
height, it reaches technically ten stories, thus for the 
first time in the New World rivaling the ten-storied 
old houses of the Castle Hill at Edinburgh, while far 
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exceeding them in the number of feet of altitude. 
From the street to the top of the building proper the 
height is 174 feet; to the top of the clock-tower on 
Broadway 226 feet ; while the vane on the flagstaff 
rises 63 feet still above the tower, giving a total 
height of 289 feet, far above the top of the spire of 
St. Paul's, and considerably exceeding even that of 
Trinity. New York, proud of all her new buildings, 
warmly welcomes that of the W. U. T. Co. 



MUSIC. 



ON MUSICAL PRODIGIES. 

Where the pins go to, and what becomes of all the little boys 
after a fire, are problems which probably will never be satisfac- 
torily solved. Not less difficult of solution is the grave question : 

What is the fate of the myri- 
ads of prodigies who startle 
families, frequently whole 
neighborhoods, and some- 
times the general public, be- 
tween the ages of five and 
twelve, and then disappear? 
We have great respect for 
genius ; we wish there were 
more of it, and that it were 
more generally diffused. It 
is a good thing to have, pro- 
vided it has behind it energy 
and well-directed industry. 
Genius without industry is not 
desirable. We have seen 
whole families afflicted with 
this latter kind, and their most 
brilliant pyrotechnic displays 
only ended in a useless and 
sooty stick. 

We hear a great deal said 
about genius in music. Some- 
times genius is confounded 
with simple taste, and again 
a quick ear and retentive 
memory are mistaken for the 
genuine article. The posses- 
sor of any or all these qual- 
ities is often the victim of his 
friends, who spoil him by the 
assurance that he really is a 
genius — that is, one who, ac- 
cording to common accept- 
ance, is a creature that ac- 
complishes wonders without 
serious effort, and sets at vari- 
ance the ordinary laws of 
cause and effect. This is a 
mischievous error, into which 
we hope the rising generation 
of musicians will not fall. " In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread " is the law of every 
great achievement; and in 
music, as in all other profes- 
sions, no lasting fame has ever 
been attained without the most 
persistent, unremitting and 
severe application. We think 
of the old masters as men of 
supreme genius, basking in 
the sunlight of popular appre- 
ciation, with abundant means 
and ample leisure to enjoy 
them. If we have read brief 
sketches of their lives, we re- 
member only their brilliant 
triumphs, the public perform- 
ances when laurel crowns were 
presented to them on velvet 
cushions, and the theatre or 
concert-hall rang with the 
plaudits of the enthusiastic 
multitude. We know little 
and care less of the struggles 
by which they attained this 
public recognition. Perhaps 
some little account of the early 
education and life-experiences 
of the old-time prodigies may 
give timely hints to the young 
musicians of the present day. 
If they have the true genius 
we have described, it will not 
check their ardor, but rather 
encourage them to closer ap- 
plication and greater industry. 
Handel unquestionably be- 
longs to the race of musical 
prodigies. Had he been born 
in the second half of this nine- 
teenth century, his parents 
would have exhibited him as 
an infant phenomenon, and 
coined a fortune, at the ex- 
pense of his future health and 
fame. As he happened to 
first see the light in 1685, in a 
period when music was re- 
garded as an occupation with- 
out dignity, with no higher 
object than to afford enter- 
tainment and pleasure, his precocity was subdued rather than 
encouraged. His father was a physician, and meant that George 
Frederic should study physic rather than music, and the use of 
tonics in preference to the quality of tones. Little George was 
rigidly excluded from all music, but at seven years of age he man- 
aged to secure a dumb spinet, whose strings were banded with 
strips of cloth. This he had carried secretly to the garret, and 
there, out of sight and hearing of his father, he taught himself to 
play. Here is genius striving with difficulties. Happily, about 
this time, the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels discovered the boy's 
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remarkable genius, and through his influence with the angry doc- 
tor, he was allowed to pursue the study of music unrestrained. 
Zackau, the cathedral organist, became his instructor. So great 
was the industry and eagerness of the young pupil, that in another 
year he was able to write a motet or cantata weekly, and for three 
succeeding years he varied these exercises each week with fugues 
on given subjects, sonatas, etc. At. eleven years of age, he had 
outstripped his excellent and conscientious old master, who told 
him he was unable to teach him anything more, and advised him 
to go to Berlin. Here he met the famous musicians of that day, 
Attilio and Bononcini, and excelled them both. He was accepted 
as a prodigy, and came near falling into the hands of the Elector, 
who wanted to assume his further education, and attach him irrev- 
ocably to his court. The prudent father foresaw a better fortune 
for his son, and withdrew him to his own home. At Berlin, he had 
found himself the superior of two of the most famous composers of 
the day. This would have sat- - 
isfied the average modern ge- 
nius, but it only served to in- 
spire in Handel still greater 
ambition and energy. He la- 
bored with increased zeal. He 
sought out the compositions of 
the men who were before him ; 
he studied their characteristics, 
pointed out their defects, re- 
arranged them, and by every 
means sought to enlarge his 
ideas and bring them as nearly 
as possible to his high ideal of 
musical perfection. 

But we can not now trace the 
career in detail of this wonder- 
ful man, wonderful not more for 
his musical genius than for the 
unabated zeal with which he 
pursued his work, until blind- 
ness came upon him and he 
was compelled, not to stop, but 
to abate his labors. In reading 
his life, we find but a single in- 
stance in which his courage 
failed him ; in 1703, he went to 
Lubec to compete for the posi- 
tion of organist. The old mu- 
sician whose retirement created 
the vacancy, had a daughter 
(description not recorded), and 
it was a necessary condition 
that the new incumbent should 
marry her. Handel objected to 
the condition, withdrew his ap- 
plication, and remained single 
ever after. 

No better evidence of the in- 
dustry of Handel could be pre- 
sented than a list of his com- 
positions. He was one of the 
most rapid and voluminous 
producers ever known. Bach, 
who lived at the same time, 
though he composed in a dif- 
ferent school, wrote more than 
Handel, but he had far more 
leisure from other essential du- 
ties. The long and bitter con- 
test, in London, of the rival 
opera factions, engrossed much 
of Handel's time, and he had 
not only to write opera after 
opera, but to superintend their 
preparation and production. It 
is fortunate for the world that 
in this factional fight Handel 
was worsted, and left London 
for Ireland, to repair his brok- 
en fortunes. From this time 
forth he abandoned the oper- 
atic field, and devoted himself 
almost entirely to the produc- 
tion of his oratorios already 
written, and the composition of 
new ones. In this music the 
ripeness of his genius is espe- 
cially manifest. Over twenty 
oratorios are his, of which 
either the "Messiah," "Sam- 
son," or "Judas Maccabseus " 
would have established his 
fame. His operas were about 

forty-four in number, and besides he composed and published 
nearly thirty volumes of miscellaneous music. 

The excessive use of his eyes caused the blindness which we 
have mentioned. Bach was afflicted in like manner, and from the 
same cause. Handel, however, did not rest from all his labors. 
At the age of seventy, and when he was totally blind, he played 
concertos and voluntaries in public, and also composed with mar- 
velous excellence and vigor. His biographers speak of this period 
of his life with affecting fervor, though to see him led to the organ 
and from thence to the stage to bow his acknowledgment of the 
hearty applause with which he was always greeted, was most pain- 
ful to those who knew him in the full possession of every faculty. 
He attended an oratorio performance only one week before his 
death, thus continuing his arduous labors to the close of his life. 
Such genius coupled with such industry is rare, but the genius 
would have gone for naught had it not been directed, encouraged 
and sustained through constant vicissitudes, and made immortal 
by an indomitable will and perseverance. 

Father Haydn, with whose name that of Handel is usually asso- 
ciated, was assiduous to the last degree in the acquirement of his 



profession and its constant development. He was born in 1732, 
and at a very early age exhibited marked talent. One biographer 
says his father was a coachmaker and parish clerk, and another 
that he was a wheelwright and parish sexton. Both agree that his 
mother was a cook at the chateau of Count Harrach, in Rohran, 
near Vienna, where Francis Joseph was born. The father's good 
tenor voice and a little knowledge of the harp enabled him to call 
into action the musical powers of the boy, which developed to such 
a degree as to attract the attention of a cousin, who begged the 
privilege of taking the little fellow away with him to Haimburg to 
be educated. Reuter, chapel-master at St. Stephen's Cathedral, 
who was on the search for choir boys, came upon Haydn and im- 
mediately secured him as a most valuable prize. In his new home 
he practiced from sixteen to eighteen hours every day. At thir- 
teen he attempted to compose a mass, a crude composition, as we 
learn, for he had not yet had the necessary instruction in the con- 



" I am long about it, for I wish it to last long." With the " Four 
Seasons " ended his musical career. He died at seventy-seven, his 
long life having been one of untiring industry. In early life, as we 
have stated, he worked daily from sixteen to eighteen hours, and in 
his declining years never less than five hours. 

If we have given sufficient to impress the young musician with 
the truth that something more than genius is essential to success, 
then we are content. All may rest assured that genius without 
labor is a useless possession. Better far is mediocre talent with 
zealous application and ambitious, aspiration. 




MISS MARGARETTA B. MOORE. 

struction.of harmony. When his voice began to change and he 
refused to have it perpetuated by artificial means, Reuter turned 
him adrift. Keller, the barber, offered the homeless wanderer a 
home. A worm-eaten harpsichord and a garret were the portion 
of this genius for a time, and for these enjoyments he dressed 
wigs and allowed the barber and his wife to engage him to one of 
their daughters — a union which was productive in after life of 
great unhappiness. Through many years he struggled with pov- 
erty, never yielding for a moment his passionate desire to know 
more of music, nor relaxing his efforts to that end, It is said of 
him that in the space of fifty years he composed no less than five 
hundred and twenty-seven instrumental compositions "without 
ever copying himself unless intentionally." He himself said that 
his greatest happiness was study. His compositions cost him 
much labor and careful painstaking. He was prolific in ideas, but 
not satisfied with his own work, spending much time in revision. 
An oratorio, "Tobie," composed in 1774, which is of ordinary 
merit, preceded the " Creation," which was commenced in 1795. 
He was then sixty-three years old, and he was sixty-five when it 
was completed. When urged to hasten his work, his reply was, 



MISS MARGARETTA B. MOORE, ELOCUTIONIST AND 
ACTRESS. 

This lady, of whom we give a life-like portrait, has already made, 
for her comparatively early years, an enviable name at the reading- 
desk, and has within her those 
capabilities which will not only 
win her a much higher name in 
that branch of her profession, 
but which ^_will undoubtedly 
raise her, akan early day, to a 
high rank inPthat even more 
arduous branch, the stage. . 
Only some four years have as 
yet elapsed since her first ap- 
pearance as a reader ; and her 
years, even now, can not be 
much beyond twenty if they 
have even reached that figure. 
She has a most vivacious man- 
ner, combining with a fine face 
and graceful figure, apparently 
petite and yet fully up to the 
average standard, to give her a 
desk-presence, or, alternately, 
a stage-presence, winning upon 
the eye as her modulations win 
upon the ear. Most of her ap- 
pearances have been made in 
the Eastern cities, though some 
of them have beenat the West ; 
and in all, to judge from the 
very favorable comments of the 
press, her reception has been 
most flattering. Her repertoire, 
at the desk, embraces some of 
the best selections from Shak- 
speare, Dickens, Macaulay, 
Hood, Scott, Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, and many of the minor 
poets ; and with her really won- 
derful memory, it may be in- 
deed said to embrace the whole 
range of the modern classics, as 
her immediate mastery of a 
whole poem, a scene, or a suc- 
cession of scenes, is among her 
rarest qualities. Personally, we 
know of few treats combining 
amusement with intellectual en- 
joyment, more thoroughly than 
her recitation of the whole of 
Macaulay's "Horatius," Hood's 
"Bridge of Sighs," or one of 
the notable passages from the 
Master-Bard, without book, 
note, or any aid whatever to 
the memory, and all the while 
with that abandon of feeling 
only looked for upon the stage. 
And this leads us to the remark 
which gives point to this brief 
notice, and without the inten- 
tion of which it would not prob- 
ably have been written. What- 
ever she may be as an elocu- 
tionist and dramatic reader, it 
is very evident to the close ob- 
server that her best celebrity 
will eventually be won on the 
stage. She is a natural actress 
— the one requirement, after 
all, without which the dramatic 
career must be all up-hill work, 
even if failure is not a foregone 
conclusion. In this lady, every 
. word and thought have their 
appropriate motion and ges- 
ture; and we know of no 
stronger proof that her true vocation is the dramatic, especially at 
this day when, in America particularly, and to some extent 
throughout the English-speaking world, the passing away from 
the stage of our best representatives of female character, and the 
rare discovery of any worthy and promising aspirant, leave reason 
to fear that we shall ere long know a sad deficiency in that detail. 
Probably Miss Moore does not herself know the fact, but she has 
the vivacity and playful power, blended with true earnestness, to 
make a Rosalind, a Beatrice, a Constance, a Julia, or any other of 
the sister heroines of the classic or the modern stage, not involv- 
ing too deeply the tragic element. Even the latter may be dis- 
covered and developed by her : ncfltane can say at present. But we 
hazard nothing in repeating that while she has before her, if she 
chooses to pursue it and it only, an enviable career as a reader, she 
is capable of a much more triumphant one as an actress, and in 
that point of view owes it to herfelf and the world to enter that 
field where both can be best and most lastingly served. We all 
rest under obligations, which some of us fail ever to recognize, to 
give to humanity the very best capacities that lie within us; and 
reminders of the fact can not be repeated too often or too forcibly. 



